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with, the system by the exposition of which he, availing
himself of their results, superseded Hippocrates and
G-alen. To this remarkable man, whose genius has been
referred to as the most comprehensive of his nation, is
in great measure due the canonisation of those Aris-
totelian studies initiated by Alfarabi of Bagdad, and
the imposition of a new authority on the mind of ages
ready to accept it. The reproach, as far as it is so, of
living in an " age of Faith/' of substituting quotation
for thought, obedience for inquiry, applies to the Arabs
equally with their foes on the field of arms and contro-
versy : they had none of the modern progressive spirit,
or the audacity of the Renaissance. On the side of
religion, they were bound as strictly by the Koran as
their Christian contemporaries by the creed of the
Fathers. On the side of logic, they in a like spirit
accepted Aristotle. There seems to have been in early
Islam little trace even of the veiled protest that occa-
sionally appears in the early ages of the Church. If
there was any tendency in the East to the assertion of
more real freedom for thought, it was, in the later
years of the eleventh century, arrested by ALG-AZBL of
Bagdad, who, after searching through the schools in
vain for certitude, and finding reason as deceptive as
the senses, fell back in despair oil a view like that of
Lactantius that philosophy was " the patriarch of -all
the heresies," wrote a treatise entitled 'Pestructio Pliilo-
sophonim,' and sought refuge in the sentimental inspira-
tion and ascetic life of the Souiis. This' reactionary
influence was, in the next age, only partially counteracted
by AV^RROBS (1120-1190) the most noted of the Spanish
Arabians, a physicist as well as a metaphysician, whose